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Observations on the State of the Aboriginal Maori Inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand. By ~S. D. Fenton (Auckland), the 
Compiler of the Statistical Tables of the Maori Population. 

[Read in abstract to the Statistical Society of London, I860.] 

The New Zealand Government, in publishing Mr. Fenton's paper,* 
state that its object is to draw attention to the state of the Native 
Population, — especially to its decrease in numbers, — with a view to 
invite inquiry as to the cause, and suggestions of a remedy. 

The statistical tables referred to in the title show (as far as can 
be ascertained) the aboriginal Native population of New Zealand. 
They give for each distinct and province the number of males and 
females, separately, — aged, under 14 and above 14, and the totals. 

It would be useless to reprint here the minute details for each 
district. The following recapitulation of the estimated aboriginal 
population of each province will suffice : — 

Recapitulation. 



PaovmcE. 



Auckland 

New Plymouth 

Wellington 

Nelson 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Stewart's Island and Ruapuke 
Chatham Islands 

General Totals 



Maori Population, 1858. 



Males. 



21,630 

1,751 

6,603 

692 

349 
285 
110 
247 



31,667 



Females. 



16,560 
1,264 

£,169 
428 
289 
240 
90 
263 



24.303 



Totals. 



38,269 

3,015 

11,772 

1,120 

638 

525 

200 

510 



56,049 J 



t 31,667 + 24,303 = 55,970. There is a difference of 79 between this and 
the general total. It arises from the sex of 79 individuals unascertained in the 
province of Auckland. 



The statistics were prepared from returns furnished by local 
collectors, to whom limited districts of inquiry were respectively 
assigned. The gentlemen employed were selected from among those 
whose pursuits bring them into constant intercourse with the native 

* Auckland: printed by W. C. Wilson, for the New Zealand Government, 
185!), folio, 44 pp. and tables. 
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race, and who are therefore best able to acquire the information 
desired, without exciting jealousy or suspicion.* 

The total numbers, male and female may, Mr. Penton believes, 
be received without distrust. Those given for the province of 
Canterbury are absolutely accurate ; those for Nelson and Otago are 
a close approximation. The statistics of the population of the 
provinces of the Northern Islands are also presented as trustworthy, 
with the exception of those for some portion of Auckland, in which 
the numbers are mere estimates, and are stated as such. 

The division at the age of fourteen into two classes — adult and 
non-adult — must not be regarded as equally correct ; necessarily 
depending on the varying conjecture of the individual collector or 
the still more uncertain fancy of his native deputy. 

The returns, as to the population, are complete, purporting to 
contain the whole aboriginal population of the colony (except the 
Chatham Islands). 

The following are the most important parts of the Paper : — 

Opinions of the 'Enumerators as to the progress of the Population. 

" The continuous decrease, in numbers, of the native Maori race 
is admitted by nearly all those who have had the means of forming 
an original opinion on the subject. Mr. Heaphy, one of the census 
collectors, says : — ' I have long considered that the Maori population 
was over-estimated as to number, and also that it was fast diminishing. 
The papers will show that, for the area occupied, it is scanty in the 
extreme, and that the relative proportion of females to males, and of 
children to adults, is such as to indicate, as far as the data go, the 
extinction of the race in a few generations.' Mr. Smith observes, 
that the Ngatiwhakaue tribes are very rapidly on the decrease. The 
Rev. Mr. Eeimenschneider reports, that in 1847 the number of souls 
in the New Plymouth district amounted to no less than 900 and 
upwards. Their decrease to the present number (588) has resulted 
from no other cause but mortality ." 

Absence of previous Official Information, and Census taken by the 
Missionaries in 1844. 

" The absence of any previous official census of the Maori popu- 
lation deprives the present enumeration of much of the value that 
would otherwise belong to it, as affording a certain means of ascer- 
taining the rate at which the people are increasing or decreasing, by 
comparison with their numbers in previous years. This deficiency 
has, in some measure and to a certain extent, been supplied by the 
Reverend Messrs. Maunsell, Ashwell, and Morgan, the resident 
Church of England Missionaries of the Waikato Bisirict,f who have 
furnished Mr. Penton with a copy of a very perfect nominal census, 

* We notice the names of two ministers of religion and one military officer, 
among the enumerators. 
t In Auckland province. 
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of the people in that great district for the year 1844, in which, fortu- 
nately, the age of division into adult and non-adult members is the 
same as in the census now under consideration. The period of time 
which has since elapsed, being just fourteen years, further simplifies 
investigation, and affords a very easy proof that all the children now 
members of the tribes which these gentlemen numbered who do not 
appear in the census of 1844 (immigrants excepted) must be under 
the age of 14 years." 

Comparison of Population of 1844 with that of 1858. 

" With a view to remove the doubt which must attend all calcu- 
lations based upon figures, the perfect accuracy of which is not 
known, and to obviate the uncertainty which must diminish the 
value of inferences drawn from premises which are not thoroughly 
established, recourse has been had to the census above-named, and 
the number of deaths and emigrations amongst the persons then 
enumerated have been ascertained, in certain tribes indiscriminately 
taken for the purpose, and also the number of births and immigra- 
tions, since the enumeration of 1844. 

" As all persons conversant with Maori affairs are aware of the 
great difficulty of obtaining information from, or respecting, them, 
characterized by that great accuracy without which statistics are 
almost worthless ; and as perfect credit will, consequently, not be 
attached to the information thus obtained unless evidences of care 
and caution are abundantly given, the names of the persons alive in 
1844 and 1858 respectively, with the whole process gone through, is 
furnished in the further tables of Mr. Fenton, which will be presently 
noticed. 

" It may be mentioned that all the tribes selected for this minute 
examination occupy very healthy situations, though of varying 
physical character, and have made no important migrations during 
the interval of 14 years, with the exception of Ngatikarewa, who 
have crossed the river, and a few of Ngatikahu .and Tekaitutai, who 
partially reside now at Taukau. Ngatitahinga and Ngatikarewa, 
occupying villages near the mouth or the "Waikato, .are abundantly 
supplied with salt water fish : Ngatitipa obtain a considerable portion 
of their fish from the same source. Ngatikahu and Tekaitutai 
form parts of a large tribe, Ngatipou, long celebrated for the value 
of their eel preserves ; and to the abundance of that food, thence 
obtained, is attributed the fact, that the members of that tribe are 
physically, the largest, and apparently the most healthy, of any 
Maori in the district. Te Ngaungau, so called from their quarrelsome 
disposition in former times, inhabit the central plain of "Waikato, 
around Paetai, and also obtain large quantities of eels from the 
adjoining lake Waikari. Ngatiwhauroa reside on the belt of sandy 
sod bordering the river, where it passes through the gorge of the 
Taupiri range of mountains. The Ngatimahuta people the banks of 
the lower Waipa for twenty miles, following the serpentine course of 
the river ; and Ngatihiuetu and Ngatiapakura are well known as the 
great wheat producing tribes, cultivating the fertile district around 
Bangiaohia. 

" In fact, the food and habits of the people included in this inves- 
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tigation differ in no material matter from those of the great bulk of 
the aborigines, with the exception that the Rangiaohia people com- 
menced at an earlier period the cultivation of wheat, and continue, 
to a greater extent than most tribes, the consumption of flour as an 
ordinary article of food. 

" It will be observed, that several of the male adults of the tribes 
Ngatikahu and Ngatitipa are recorded as " shot." These lives were 
lost at the battle of Te Ihutaroa, in 1846 ; but the Europeans who 
then resided near the scene of action, and were in daily intercourse 
with the people, agree in the opinion that none of the usual evils of 
a state of war seriously affected the general population, and that the 
deaths resulting therefrom were, in fact, confined to those which 
occurred in the field. 

" Unfortunately, it cannot be alleged that the presence of deaths 
by violence in these statements will reduce the cases taken to excep- 
tional ones. 

" Mr. Fenton proceeds in his inquiry by annexing in detail the 
tables which constitute the statements referred to in the preceding 
remarks. The tables are fifteen in number, and give the names of 
each of the adult and non-adult members of the various tribes whose 
mortality, migratory, and conjugal family condition are specifically 
inquired into. A summary is then presented for each tribe, showing 
(1) the total population in 1844; (2) the emigrations to 1858; 
(3) the difference in the population of 1844 after deducting the 
emigration during the fourteen years, such difference being termed 
the ' numbers for comparison' ; (4) the deaths between 1844 and 
1858 ; and (5) the numbers surviving in 1858, being the differences 
between (3) and (4). 

" In order to give a condensed view of the information contained 
in the fifteen tables and summaries with reference to the movement 
of the population during the interval between 1844 and 1858, 
Mr. Fenton annexes a very elaborate table, the results of which may 
be condensed and re-arranged as follows : — 
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Table showing the state of the Population of certain Tribes in the District of 
Waikato, Province of Auckland, New Zealand, in the Year 1844, as compared 
with the Population of the same Tribes in the Year 1858, with the percentage 
decrease thereon. 



Dksckipiiob. 


Adult. 


Non- Adult. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female, 


Male. 


Female. 


Both 
Sexes. 


(1.) Population in 1844, after de-"| 
(taction of emigrants and persons > 

(2.) Deaths between 1844 and 1858... 


630 
220 


S94 
238 


281 
116 


194 
16 


911 
336 


788 
3H 


1,699 
650 


(3.) Residue in 1858 of population] 

of 1844 J 

(4.) Population of 1858 (immigrants 
excluded) — 

«. Adults and non-adults of! 

1844, adult in 1858 / 

t>. Persons born since 1844 and \ 
living in 1858, non-adult .... J 


410 
575 


356 

474 


165 

178 


118 
142 J 


575 
753 


474 

616 


1,049 
1,369 


(5.) Net decrease in 14 years, 1844-58 


55 


120 


103 


52 


158 


172 


330 


(6.) Decrease of population in 14") 
years, 1844-58. Percentage on I 
population of 1844 J 


8-73 


20'20 


36-65 


26-80 


17-34 


21-82 


19-42 







Reproductive Power of Maori Females. 

The following statement shows the number of adult women 
named in the summaries of Mr. Fenton's tables in three classes. 
First, the number of those who have borne children or a child still 
Hying; second, the number of those who have borne children, none of 
whom survive ; and third, the numbers of those who are barren. The 
numbers of those whose procreative powers are stated to have not 
yet been tested, are omitted. 

Table showing the Reproductive Power of Maori Females in District of Waikato. 



Tjubks. 


Ifgati- 
tipa. 


Ngati- 
karewa. 


Ngati- 

kahu, 

&c. 


Kgati- 
tahuiga. 


Te 

Ngaun- 

gau. 


Kgati- 
wha- 
uroa. 


Ngati- 

koura, 

&c. 


Ngati- 

hinetu, 

&c. 


Total. 


Number of wives whose 


J46 

}'• 

24 


8 

2 
5 


2Z 

3 
11 


14 

4 
9 


32 

10 
15 


15 

2 

7 


31 

11 

38 


107 

38 
75 


221 


Number of wives whose 


68 


Number of wives barren 


155 




444 
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Prolificness of Marriages as affected by the Consanguinity of the 

Parties. 

" In order to throw some light upon the question of how far the 
prolificness of marriage is affected by the consanguinity of the 
parties, and as to the number of children of each marriage, and the 
proportion of the children dead to the children living, the following 
table has been constructed. 

" The information contained therein is confined to too limited a 
number of women to claim much attention, the difficulty of arriving 
at the facts having restricted inquiry. However, as far as it goes, 
it does not manifest in a very marked manner the effect of consan- 
guinity in the parties ; but the large number of children who have 
died in proportion to those who have survived is sufficiently striking ; 
especially when it is remembered that many of those now alive are 
still very young, and some of them have the most fatal period cf life 
yet to pass through. 

Table showing tlte Number of Male and Female Children, Dead and Alive, 
of thirteen Women taken indiscriminately from the village of Tihoreicaru 
with the probable Age of each, the Tribe of the Female and Husband, 
with the Degree of Consanguinity. 



Children Alive. 


Children Dead. 


Trihe of Female. 




Relationship 


Probable 














Age of 


Male. 


Female 


Male. 


Female 






sanguinity). 


"Woman. 


1 


- 


6 


- 


Ngatitipa 


Ngatitipa ■< 


First cousin, 
one removed 


J33 


2 


2 


2 


1 


,, 




First cousin 


28 


1 


1 


1 


1 


it 


a 


» 


26 


- 


1 


- 


1 


„ 


,, 




25 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Ngatiwhatua 


Ngatiuhakaue 


None 


35 


1 


2 


3 


— 


Te Kawerau 


Taranaki 




35 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Te Watuhtthi 


Te Watuhuhi 


First cousin 


35 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Ngatikahu 


Ngatirare 


None 


35 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Ngatitahinga 


Ngatitipa 


Distant 


45 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Ngatitipa 


i* 


»» 


38* 


2 


- 


1 


2 


n 


Te Maungavmga 


„ 


30 


- 


2 


1 


- 


Ngatimaniapoto 


Ngatitipa 


None 


46 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ngatiruru 




a 


50 


18 


18 


25 


18 





* Has four half-castes alive. 



Comparison of progress of Coloured portion of the Population of New 
Zealand, with that of the White Population of the United States. 

" Reference has been made to the United States for the establish- 
ment of the law which would regulate the increase of the human 
race under the most favourable circumstances, because none of the 
checks which exist in countries of ancient civilization and circum- 
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scribed limits have as yet much force there in resisting the natural 
tendency of mankind to increase. Moreover, there is a remarkable 
analogy of physical conditions between the inhabitants of North 
America and the people of this country. A similar abundance of 
fertile soil, extreme facility in obtaining the necessities of existence, 
and a climate of even greater salubrity, place the aboriginal inhabitants 
of New Zealand in circumstances of similar advantage for developing 
to the utmost the powers of rapid increase possessed by the human race 
generally. It is unnecessary to refer to the checks which operate so 
powerfully in retarding the quick increase of population in countries 
where the difficulty of procuring the necessities of life compel 
prudence, or where the narrow limits of cultivatable soil render great 
advance impossible, as none of these checks can have power to 
exercise any such retarding influence in New Zealand. 

" Instead, however, of finding a rate of increase in the aboriginal 
population similar to or approaching that of the United States, viz., 
about 35 per cent, on the average for every ten years during the 
years mentioned, the foregoing tables show that the population 
referred to therein decreased at the rate of 19 - 42 per cent, in the 
fourteen years, or nearly one-fifth of the total numbers disappeared 
during that period. The average loss per annum is l - 88, or above 
\\ per cent. If we deduct 5 - 52, the percentage rate of decrease for 
the uneven four years from 1,942, the percentage rate of decrease 
for fourteen years (a process not strictly, for the law of increase 
being in a geometrical progression the decrease should be similarly 
calculated), we have 13"90 the percentage rate of decrease for a 
period of ten years. 

" The following table exhibits the percentage of the population in 
the countries named, that has occurred in each decennary or other 
period stated. The figures relating to New Zealand are taken from 
the statistics of New Zealand compiled by Dr. Bennett, and published 
by the Government, in 1858. 
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Ten Years ended 


The 
Year 
1856. 


Average 
per 
Cent. 

increase 
in 10 
Years. 




COUHIEY. 


1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


1841. 


Remarks. 




Pr. cnt. 
14-50 
12-97 
12-92 

36- 


Pr. cnt. 
18-05 
17-27 
15-U3 

34-1 


Pr. cnt. 

16-24 

12-36 

13- 

14-19 

33-5 


Pr. cnt. 
14-5 
13- 
10-8 

32-6 


Pr. cnt. 

23-72 

U-79 

6-4 

13-14 

17-74 
15-2 


Pr. cnt. 

15-82 

'3 - 9 
13-16 
14-19 
34'°5 

237'2 

117-9 

64- 

i3 1- 4 

177-4 

146.6 

i3'9 






— 










Auckland province .... 

Wellington 

Nelson „ .... 
Otago „ ... 

New Plymouth ,, ... 
Canterbury „ ... 

Average of New 1 
Zealand white > 

Coloured popula- "1 
tion, decrease .... J 


Deducting ex- 
L cess of im- 
f migrants over 
I emigrants. 

"I Not deduct- 
/ ing ditto 



Remarkable Increase of the White Population of New Zealand. 

" The excess of immigration from the provinces of New Plymouth 
and Canterbury is not deducted in the above table, as the New- 
Zealand statistics are incomplete in this particular. 

" The result of this table is, to show that that the rate of greatest 
increase in the amount of population, under favourable circumstances, 
according to the general law deduced by Mr. Malthus, is far exceeded 
by the wonderful advance of the white population of this country. 

" It is difficult, however, to reconcile the statistics quoted with 
others in the abstract of 1858. For example, the number of births 
in the province of Auckland for the year cited (1856) is stated to be 
486, and the number of deaths 163, leaving the surplus in favour of 
increase of 323. This supply accounts for a very small proportion of 
the increase to the general population ; and as the excess of immi- 
gration over emigration for the same year is only 375, we have 
accounted for only 618, whereas the actual increase in numbers in 
the year appears to be 3,244. It is not evident from what source 
the large balance unaccounted for, viz., 2,546, can have been drawn. 

" "W hether the census of 1855 is defective, or that of 1856 exces- 
sive, or whether a much larger amount of the increase is due to an 
irregular immigration of which no account can be taken, is a question 
the discussion of which is not within the intention of this paper. 

" The very high rates of increase stated for the white portion of 
the population appear in strong contrast with the actual and large 
decrease which appears to be the condition of the coloured portion. 
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The regular decrease in the rate of increment of population io. 
the limited States shows the certain effects of the gradual operation 
of the checks to multiplication to which a country is subject as it 
becomes more thickly peopled, and room for expansion therein more 
restricted." 

Relation of the Sexes. 

" The following table will afford the means of comparing the 
proportion between the sexes which exists among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country with that obtained in other countries 
whose populations are increasing. The figures relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland are taken from the Parliamentary Abstract of 
Population Keturns for 1831 ; those relating to other countries from 
Mr. Porter's ' Progress of the Nation ;' and those relating to the 
white population of New Zealand from the Abstract of 1858. 



COONTBY. 



Numbers. 



Males. 



Females. 



Centesimal 
Parts. 



Males. Females 



Centesimal 
Excess. 



Males. Females. 



England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army, Navy, &c. 



Great Britain (including army, &c.) 

Ireland 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

Man 

United Kingdom 



France 

Spain (in 1803) 

United States (in 1820), free whites 



Auckland (1856) 
New Plymouth .. 

Wellington 

Nelson 

Canterbury 

Otago 



New Zealand, white population ... 
„ coloured (examined) 

,, „ (total) 



6,376,627 
394,563 

1,114,816 
277,017 

8,163,023 

3,794,850 

11,983 

17,006 

19,560 

12,006,452 



8,995,053 

8,531 
1,334 
5,781 
4,048 
3,552 
2,100 

25,356 

753 

31,667 



6,714,378 

411,619 

1,250,298 



8»376.295 

3.972.521 

I4.H5 

19.576 

21,440 

12,403,977 



3,866,657 

6,804 
1. 144 
4.471 
3.46i 
2,608 
1,696 

20,184 

616 

24.303 



Pr. cnt. 
48-71 
48-94 
47-14 



49-36 
48-85 
45-86 
46-49 
47-71 
4918 

48-94 
49-72 

50-82 

55-64 
54-19 
56-38 
53-91 
57-66 
55-32 

55-51 

55- 

56-49 



Pr. cnt. 

5''29 
51-06 
52-86 



50-64 
51-15 
54*14 
53-5I 
52-29 
50-82 

51-06 
50-28 

49-18 

44-36 
45-81 
43-62 
46-09 

42'34 
44-68 

44-49 

45- 

43-5I 



Pr.cnt 



1-64 

11-28 
8-38 

12-76 
7-82 

15-32 

10-64 

11-02 
10- 

12-98 



Pr. cnt. 
2-58 

2-12 

5-72 



1-28 
2*3 

8-28 
7-02 

4-58 
1-64 

2-12 

•56 



" On reference to that part of the New Zealand statistics which 
shows the emigration and immigration there appears a very large gain 
to the male portion of the population relatively to the female portion, 
resulting from the constant operation of those processes, amply 
sufficient to account for the irregular disproportion between the 
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Countries. 



England and Wales 

Sweden and Denmark 

Holland and Belgium 

France 

United States 

Wurtemburg 

New Spain 

Auckland, (1856) 

New Plymouth, 

Wellington, ,, 

Nelson , 

Canterbury ,, 

Otago „ 

New Zealand, white population 
,, coloured „ 



One Death in 



59 
48 
43 
40 

37 
33 
30 

94 08 
177-70 
105 -69 
125-15 
116-22 
199 -78 

136 -44 
33 04 



One Birth in 



34 
3H 
30 
32-4 

19 
27 1 

18 

3155 
20-39 
25 18 
28-33 
21-38 
24-97 

25-30 
67-13 



" ' The proportionate number of children born cannot be taken 
(alone) as a test of the condition of the people. It is well known 
that in climates where the waste of human life is excessive, from the 
combined causes of disease and poverty affecting the mass of the 
inhabitants, the number of births is proportionately greater than is 
experienced in communities more favourably circumstanced. Fre- 
quently, indeed almost always, in old settled countries, the propor- 
tionate number of births decreases with the advance of civilization, 
and the more general diffusion of the conveniences and luxuries of 
life. In fact, the population does not so much increase because many 
are born as because few die.' — ' Progress of the Nation.' 

" If, then, the number of children under the age of 14 years alive 
at any given period be taken at one-half of those born, the relative 
annual number of births among the Coloured population will be 
augmented to one in 33-56, and the relative annual number of deaths 
to one in 22-14 ; giving a more healthy appearance to the statistics, 
although displaying a rate of mortality nearly half as much again as 
that existing in the tropical country of New Spain, with a trifle more 
than half the births. Compared with the white population of this 
country the contrast is still more striking ; the former showing 
nearly one and a-half times the relative number of births, and con- 
siderably less than one-sixth the relative number of deaths." 

Relative Numbers of each Sex Born. 

" Although it has been previously established as a natural law 
that at any given time in a population in a normal condition and 
unaffected by emigration or immigration there will be an excess of 
females, yet it also appears that the number of males annually bom 
is larger than that of the females. 

" The following table exhibits the number of registered births in 
England and Wales, and New Zealand, during the respective year» 
mentioned. 
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sexes which the above table shows to exist among the white portion 
of the population of New Zealand. The slight disproportion in the 
United States may also be attributed to the same cause. 

" It seems, therefore, to be a natural law, that a population in a 
healthy state, and not influenced by immigration, should possess a 
slight excess of females. Tested by this rule, the coloured portion 
of the population displays a remarkably abnormal condition." 

Tests of Increase of Population. 

" Any accelerated increase of a population must result (excluding 
immigration), either from an increased proportion of births, that is, 
births calculated with relation to the numbers of the people, or to a 
diminished proportion of deaths, that is, to the more tardy passing 
away of a generation ; and an ordinary increase must result from a 
regular addition to the population of births more than compensating 
for the loss sustained by deaths, and conversely. 

" The number of children who have been born and have died 
between 1844 and 1858 does not appear in the tables, nor can it be 
easily ascertained. Judging, however, from the facts, the number 
who have died cannot be less than a number equal to those who have 
lived. That this estimate is moderate may be learnt from the 
following facts. In Saxony, one-half the children born die under 
14 years of age. From Mr. Hickman's Tables of 1831, we learn 
that of 3,938,496 persons buried in England and Wales during the 
18 years from 1813 to 1830, there died under the age of 14 of every 
thousand males 483, and every thousand females 424. 

"~We should expect to find, then, that the Maori population 
would exhibit a greater mortality, and a compensating superabund- 
ance of births, relatively to the total number of the people, than are 
found to obtain in countries of old settlement and more advanced 
social habits." 

Proportions of Births and Deaths. 

" The following statement of the annual proportion of births and 
deaths relatively to the whole population, in the different countries 
named, will afford a view of the comparative mortality and reproduc- 
tion therein. The figures relating to the European countries were 
communicated by Sir Francis D'lvernois to Mr. Bickman, the com- 
piler of the Imperial Population Abstract above referred to ; those 
relating to New Spain are taken from Mr. Humboldt's account of 
that country. 

" The proportions of the Births and Deaths among the coloured 
portion of the population of New Zealand are calculated from the 
tables contained in the previous pages of this memorandum, and 
will, perhaps, be thought inapplicable to the circumstances of the 
people at large. In case a higher value is attached to the informa- 
tion, which, although gained concerning a portion only of the 
population, is perfectly accurate as far as it goes, it will be well to 
correct an error which is in reality contained in the above figures, 
although it is one which, with the present information, cannot be 
perfectly removed. 
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Country. 


Year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Excess 
of Males. 




1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 

1855 
1856 


No. 
152,591 
176,233 
176,311 
192,003 
194,200 

766 
904 


No. 
146,262 
168,698 

167.349 
183,050 
187,860 

694 
818 


No. 
6,329 
7,535 
8,962 
8,953 
6,340 

72 




86 







Produce of each Sexual Union. 

" To estimate the prolificness of marriages, or sexual unions 
amongst the Maories is, from the irregular habits of the people, an 
impossibility ; and it would be very difficult to attain to even an 
approximation of the average productiveness of each female. 

" The most commonly actuating motive for the dissolution of 
marriages or unions is the failure of issue. The desire of children is 
very great amongst the Maori women. One connection, however, is 
no sooner severed than another is formed ; indeed, frequently the 
dissolution is caused by foregone preference for another mate. 

" It may therefore be considered that the knowledge of the pro- 
lificness of each female will, for the purposes of these researches, be 
tantamount to the knowledge of the prolificness of each marriage. 

Diminution of the Maori Population. 

" Generally imperfect as the statistical knowledge relating to the 
aboriginal population of New Zealand confessedly is, or where per- 
fect, embracing such a limited portion of the people, and so incon- 
siderable an extent of the country, as scarcely to afford certain basis 
whence to draw perfectly reliable influences applicable to the whole 
race, it is, notwithstanding, suggested that the foregoing calculations 
are of a character, and the information on which they are grounded 
are of sufficient value to afford certain evidence that the numbers of 
the people are diminishing, and must continue to diminish until the 
causes of the singular characteristics are discovered and removed. 
Indeed, in every tribe in which a minute investigation has been 
undertaken, and a comparison instituted between a population 
existing in 1844 and the remnant of that population in 1858, 
increased by the births that have been produced thereby during the 
interval, the results have been the same in character, differing from 
each other only in the rate of loss. Of the tribes thus experi- 
mentally taken as examples some reside on the sea-shore, others 
10 and 20 miles therefrom, on the borders of the Waikato river ; 
others again in the inland plains about Lake Waikari, and the fertile 
banks of the Waipa, and the wheat-producing plateau of Rangiaohia 
have furnished other instances, all showing a similar result, and all 
manifesting the existence of the same abnormal conditions. The 
peculiar characteristics of want of fecundity of the females, extraordi- 
nary inequality of the sexes among the adult population in a directly 
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inverse order to that obtaining in other countries not influenced by 
immigration, the extreme mortality among the children, the great 
paucity of births, together with a rate of mortality of both adults 
and non-adults far higher than any average known in temperate 
climates, must tend to produce a conviction in the mind, that so long 
as so many and such powerful causes antagonistic to increase of 
population exist, and simultaneously operate, any result except a 
decrease is impossible. That these peculiarities are not local is 
proved by the fact that the examplar tribes reside, in some cases, 
above 100 miles apart, subsisting mainly on different food, and 
engaged comparatively in different pursuits. Nor, indeed, is any- 
thing more striking in the contemplation of the present aspect of the 
Maori population than the fact, that under various circumstances, 
engaged in different employments, in localities of widely different 
physical character, the manifestations are so generally similar." 

Numbers of 'People m Future Years. 

" Notwithstanding that the decline of the numbers of the people 
appears at the present rate of decrease to be very rapid, there is 
reason to fear that a population which has once reached such a 
decrepitude as that exhibited by the Maori inhabitants of this 
country will, from causes strictly intrinsic, proceed to its final catas- 
trophe at a greatly accelerated pace, unless, indeed, the causes of 
decay be ascertained and removed. Moreover, the history of the 
relations of the white with the coloured races in other countries 
where they have come into contiguity must suggest the apprehension 
that when the relative numbers of each become such as to banish 
the necessity for respect and caution in the conduct of the former 
to the latter, other causes of diminution will begin to operate, the 
ultimate result of which will be the speedy obliteration of the 
coloured race from the list of peoples." 

Time of commencement of Causes of Decrease. 

" The causes which have induced this singular retrograde move- 
ment in the numbers of the people seem to be of comparatively recent 
operation. It is nineteen years since Bishop Broughton noticed the 
gradual depopulation of New Zealand, and inquired into its causes ; 
but it is manifest that his lordship's opinion was founded in nothing 
more trustworthy than mere supposition, and perhaps the casual 
testimony of those most acquainted with the people. The actual 
numbers of the sexes of the adults in 1844 preponderate in favour of 
the males, and it will be observed that the abnormal proportions had 
then become more marked, as regards the non-adults. But the 
adult population in 1844 must have lived in 1830, and the majority 
of them would have been adult in that year, and have existed, in the 
prime of life, during the preceding decade. These had passed 
through the disasterous period of the Ngapuhi wars of Hika; and 
the immense losses which were then sustained, and which would 
affect the males in greater proportion than the females, would 
increase the singularity of this condition, did not the large number 
of female children who are sacrificed during the troublous times of 
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the early part of this century, perhaps balance the losses which the 
males sustained by war. That the consumption of human life in 
these was exceedingly great, not relatively to the numbers of the 
people only, but actually, may be gathered from the fact that the 
siege and capture of Matakitaki, on the "Waipa, is believed to have 
cost 2,000 lives. Of these a great majority were males, the females 
being for the most part kept as prisoners. On the other hand, the 
custom of infanticide was very extensive, and chiefly affected the 
females. A mother flying with her friends from the pursuit of the 
enemy killed her female child because it encumbered her flight, but 
she usually submitted to the inconvenience rather than destroy the 
male child, which public opinion had decided should be carefully 
preserved, to augment in future years the strength, and contribute 
to the security, of the community, or to revenge the insults to which 
his parents had been subjected. This custom not only influenced 
the numbers of the non-adults of 1814 but had previously operated 
on the population then adult. 

" It is, however, at this time, impossible to say whether war most 
diminished the number of the males or infanticide the number of the 
females. Although it is possible that the disproportion of the sexes 
actually born may have commenced at an earlier period than 1830, 
it is probable that the loss to the males by war was amply compen- 
sated by the diminution of the numbers of the females from infanti- 
cide. One fact is certain, although the exact period of the 
commencement of this singular condition of the disproportion of the 
sexes cannot be demonstratively fixed, it is quite clear that this 
cause of decrease was in full operation during the years 1830 to 
1844, when the non-adult population of 1844 was being produced, 
and has continued with great energy up to the present time." 

Maori Opinions on the Date of commencement of Decrease. 

" The unfruitfulness of women is likewise a recent characteristic, 
if the Maories are to be believed when speaking on this subject. And 
this must be so, otherwise it is impossible to account for the great 
increase of the population during the twenty generations which the 
Maories have passed through in this country, an increase which has 
taken place notwithstanding the considerable expenditure of life 
caused by perpetual wars, and in spite of the constant operations 
of numerous other influences calculated to check the increase of 
numbers and shorten the duration of life. The ' rude forefathers 
of the hamlet,' were, according to the universal consent of their 
existing representatives, blessed with prolific wives, and not seldom 
with several, all producing simultaneously. Absence of issue from a 
union was not indeed unknown in former times, but the desire 
of children was always strong in the breast of the Maori female, and 
she was usually held in respect according to the number of children 
with which she strengthened her tribe. 

" The ancient remedy for absence of children, was wont to be a 
solitary resort by the unfortunate woman to the mountains, and 
urgent invocations in a loud voice to those particular immortal gods 
who were supposed to preside over these matters, a proceeding 
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which, it will scarcely be wondered at, was sometimes followed by 
the desired result. 

" Similarly the great mortality of children and the alleged abbre- 
viation of life among adults is affirmed to be of recent commence- 
ment. The popular belief is, that in former times the grest majority 
of the children born survived to marry, and the married were all 
distinguished for unbroken health, and for a physical stature and 
strength compared with which the attributes of the present genera- 
tion appear very insignificant indeed. Doubtless these ideas, common 
more or less to all humanity, may be traced to the same feeling 
of affectionate regard for bygone days which causes Englishmen still 
to regret the good days which existed in ' merrie England in the 
olden time ;' those ' days of cottier cultivation when,' as the poet 
ignorantly laments, ' every rood of ground maintained its man.' " 

Causes of Decrease. 

" The causes of the decrease of the population are adverted to 
by several of the enumerators, and, as appears to be the fate of 
every affair connected with the Maories, the opinions are various and 
conflicting. As the subject of the causes of the decrease is intimately 
connected with that of the social condition of the people, the 
extracts now made will embrace the remarks of the enumerators on 
that subject also. 

" Opinions of enumerators thereon : — 

" Mr. White : ' I regret that I cannot report any very marked 
improvement in their condition, except in a few instances in farming; 
but there is a marked decrease of quarrels amongst themselves, on 
their old prejudices and customs, and a general desire of improve- 
ment, which they want the energy to carry out. From observation, 
I believe the natives of the north to be more indolent than those 
of other portions of New Zealand, and also the most peaceful and 
loyal.' 

" Mr. Kemp, after speaking of ' a perceptible increase,' as before 
quoted, says, ' the natives attribute this in a great measure to the 
disuse of mercurial and other strong medicines, while at the same 
time, their diet, clothing, and employment, have approached more 
nearly to that of the Europeans. 2ndly, In their general social 
state, it will be gratifying to the Government to find, that they are 
in the enjoyment of European comforts.' 

" Mr. Halse : ' For nearly four years, they ' (the Taranaki 
natives), ' have been engaged in a struggle in asserting their claims 
to the land, which has always been a subject of contention with them, 
and mortality from this cause has been considerable. Not that many 
natives have fallen, but the harassing nature of the struggle, the 
misery and privations undergone from the confinement of fortified 
pas, all tend to shorten life. To this is to be added the mortality 
among the children and youth of both sexes. As a rule, medical aid 
is declined by them, and those who enter the colonial hospital, either 
go when their diseases are far advanced, or refuse to remain suffi- 
ciently long there to benefit by the treatment and change. 

" An increasing taste for spirit drinking is prevalent amongst 
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both sexes, but more particularly with the young, who resort to all 
kinds of devices to obtain it. The difficulty of checking this by 
information, arises from the aversion of the natives to give evidence. 
The supplies are understood to be usually obtained through a third 
party, without the knowledge of the landlord, and drinking is like- 
wise indulged in at the native pas.' 

" Eev. C. H. Snackenberg : ' The greatest cause of decrease, I 
believe, is uncleanness, inwardly and outwardly, in diet, dress, and 
habitation, in body and mind, in all their thoughts, words, and actions.' 1 

" Mr. Fenton : ' In my opinion the social condition of the Maories 
is inferior to what it was five years ago. Their houses are worse, 
their cultivations more neglected, and their mode of living not 
improved. The mills in many places have not run for some time, and 
the poverty of the people generally is extreme. 

" ' At the same time, there has appeared a remarkable activity of 
mind, directed to the development of political ideas, and the estab- 
lishment of a system of government, which will be productive of 
good or ill, according to the channel in which it permanently directs 
itself. Employment of this intellectual energy is now a political 
necessity, for the Maories are utterly unable, without direction, to 
found and continue any system which will supply rules of action 
calculated to make them good citizens and useful colonists.' 

" Mr. Heaphy enters at length into the question of the decrease 
of the people, and suggests many causes. His remarks are valuable 
and suggestive. He says, " The tribes which I refer to being those 
which are in most frequent communication with the largest European 
settlement in New Zealand, I was particular in examining whether 
the causes of decrease were connected with the neighbourhood of 
Europeans. 

" ' The cohabitation of the Maori women with white settlers, and 
their habits of prostitution in Auckland, must have some effect, 
undoubtedly, in keeping down the numbers, but it is quite inade- 
quate, as a cause, for the general diminution, which is everywhere 
apparent. Erom the proportionate scarcity of women about the 
Thames, Coromandel, and Waiheke districts, it became interesting 
to ascertain whether their paucity of numbers in the native villages 
arose from their congregation in Auckland. The returns, however, 
show that there are at the most but twenty-three women withdrawn 
from the native settlements to the town ; a number entirely inade- 
quate to account for the scarcity of women and children on the 
coast. 

" ' Half-caste children being included in the returns, it becomes 
evident that cohabitation with the whites is not a sufficient cause for 
the diminution. 

" ' Of diseases introduced amongst aboriginal races by contact 
with Europeans, the small-pox, syphilis, and measles are those which 
have most depopulated. But in New Zealand the small-pox has not 
appeared ; the syphilis assumes, in the natives, so mild a form, and 
is so easily eradicated, that the writer never heard of a fatal case ; 
and the measles, which have once passed over this province, were not 
more marked in their effects upon the natives than upon the whites. 
Dr. McGauran states, that from his long experience in the Colony, 
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and connection with the hospital, he is convinced that diseases 
contracted by Maories from Europeans do not, in the former, assume 
a violent or dangerous character. The native constitution appears to 
have the power of throwing off syphilitic disorders with but slight 
medical aid, and secondary symptoms are almost unknown. Scrofu- 
lous diseases, hereditary in the race, appear, on the other hand, to be 
of a most fatal character, manifesting itself in a great variety of 
forms. Pulmonary disease is the chief cause of mortality. 

" ' Of the other causes, intemperance is generally the most fatal 
amongst the natives of countries colonized, but with the Maories, 
intoxication, though an increasing, is only an occasional, not an 
habitual excess, and can have but a very slight share in contributing 
to the decrease.' " 

" The constitutional unproductiveness of the women appears to 
be the chief cause of the want of numbers. The habits of the women 
in following laborious pursuits, and especially in carrying heavy 
loads, not only shortens life, but in a great degree abridges that 
period over which they may become mothers. 

"European clothing, heaped on the native one day to be cast 
aside the next, and replaced by a thin blanket or sheet, must tend to 
the increase of lung disease. 

" Abortion, produced by artificial means, appears to be far from 
uncommon. 

" While aware of our duty in administering to the well-being of 
the Maori, and guarding him against those diseases and evils that 
must tend to depopulate, one cannot overcome the conviction that 
the race is ' run out,' and that after two or three generations a 
remnant only will represent the people. Has isolation been the 
cause ? I am not aware that the fact of New Zealand being the 
(populated) island most remote in the world from any other popu- 
lated country, has attracted the attention of naturalists. May an 
infusion of fresh blood not be necessary to restore prolificacy ? 
Amongst the Islands of Melanesia, where communication from group 
is easy, the villages teem with children, and young mothers, with 
several young children hanging about them, are met continually, 
notwithstanding the effects of disease and the insecurity of perpetual 
warfare. 

" When native women, after an irregular life in Auckland of a 
year or two, cohabit regularly with a white man, large half-caste 
families are the result. On the Coromandel coast the children of a 
few white settlers exceed in number those of the Maori tribe amongst 
which they live. 

" An opinion obtains among the faculty in Europe that the 
reproductive functions are materially injured by the continual use of 
tobacco. Be this established or otherwise, there can be no doubt 
that the constant habit of smoking in young girls must be injurious, 
in a high degree, to the Maori population. 

" Feeding infants, at the time of their weaning, upon decomposing 
potatoes and Indian corn, and upon heavy and indigestible flour- 
cake (a universal practice among them), must be very prejudicial." 
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Ordinary Cheeks on Increase of Populations. 

" The difficulty of procuring in adequate plenty the necessaries of 
life in tolerably peopled countries has two effects. It either indis- 
poses the greater number of people to marry early, and this effect 
writers on population call the prudential or preventive check ; or it 
disables them from rearing in health the greatest families, and this is 
named the positive check. It is obvious that neither of these checks, 
whose joint operation is so powerful an obstacle to increase in Europe, 
and all well-peopled countries, can have any effect in New Zealand as 
regards the aborigines. Possessing abundance of good land, with 
ready markets for the disposal of agricultural produce and the 
purchase of clothing, and other appliances necessary to comfort and 
health, and easy means of transit to and from the markets, neither of 
these checks can exercise any retarding influence to the rapid growth 
of the people. Moreover, inhabiting a country whose climate is 
salubrious beyond a parallel, there exists no physical reason why the 
Maories should not exhibit an increase of their numbers at the 
highest rate of which the human race, under the most favourable 
circumstances, is capable." 

Theory of Disappearance of Coloured Races before the White Sace. 

" The theory that the coloured race must fade away before the 
white race can receive little confirmation from the present decay of 
this population, for the great evil existed, as we have seen, in full 
force during the decade of years ending 1840, a period antecedent to 
the colonization of the country, when the whites were insignificant in 
number and sparely located. 

" At Eangiaohia, which has for many years been the residence of 
more Europeans than are or ever have been contained in the whole 
of the remaining part of the Waikato district, the decrease of the 
population is 33 per cent, below the general average. 

" However, the theory has never been satisfactorily established as 
a law of nature. The idea that the inferior race is ordained by some 
mysterious but certain natural law to dwindle and fade away in the 
presence of the race of superior physical endurance and greater 
intellectual energy, like the low vegetation in the neighbourhood of 
the baleful upas tree, receives little confirmation from facts. That 
the red races of North America have gradually receded before the 
encroaching perseverance of the white race, and have, in many 
instances, entirely disappeared, is not to be held to be the conse- 
quence of the simple presence of the latter, but it is to be attributed, 
not only to the extermination over extensive districts of the game 
which forms the principal article of subsistance to a nation of 
hunters, but in a greater degree to the destructive effects of intem- 
perance, European diseases, and exterminating wars waged not only 
between the races, but among themselves. In localities where these 
causes of depopulation have had no, or only a partial operation, or 
where the people have been induced to adopt the habits of civiliza- 
tion, the North American Indians have increased, and show every 
sign of a healthy growth and prolonged existence." 

2n2 
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Centesimal proportion of the Sexes of the Non- Adult Population. 



Date. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Ill 1844 


Pr. cnt. 
59-15 

55-63 


Pr. cnt. 
40-85 

44'37 


Pr. cnt. 
100 


„ 1858 


100 







Abstraction of Females hf the Whites. 

"Nor can the number of females abstracted from the Maori 
population to form unions with males of the white race be assigned 
as a cause of the decrease. The total amount thus taken is quite 
insignificant compared with the total number of the females. Thus 
we find that in the town of Auckland 23 women only are thus 
absorbed, some of whom are half-castes. Out of the population con- 
tained in Table I, containing in 1844, 788 females, and in 1858, 
616 females, eight have been abstracted, of whom two re-appear 
amongst the 23 resident in Auckland. 

" Moreover, with reference to this particular interference, com- 
pensation is to a great extent afforded by the half-caste females who 
return to the people of their mothers, and form alliances which 
produce offspring more than sufficient to replace the loss originally 
sustained." 

Theory of Barrenness of Coloured Female, after Sexual Intercourse 
with White Male. 

" The theory of M. Strzelecki, that a coloured female having had 
sexual intercourse with a white is thenceforth incapable of propo- 
gating her own race is quite false as regards the coloured race under 
consideration. Several instances appear in Table I, in which females 
have had children by males of both races, and as a rule, the produc- 
tion of the Maori husband has been subsequent to the birth of 
children by the European husband. Instances even are not unfre- 
quent of women, who having for years indulged in the towns in that 
irregular mercenary intercourse which is supposed to be utterly 
destructive to the powers of reproduction, have returned to their 
native valleys and given proof that their procreative functions have 
not suffered material injury. Doubtless, the Maori population, to a 
certain extent, suffers by the necessity which seems to have been 
imposed by usage among them, of yielding the supply of females who 
are to minister to the irregular appetites of the town populations ; 
but the numbers affected by this drain are so small, being only 23 for 
Auckland, the largest of the European settlements, that a sensible 
check to population can scarcely be attributed to this cause, even if 
the future fecundity of these females were utterly destroyed, which 
is not the case." 
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European Diseases. 

" If we seek amongst the diseases introduced by the whites for 
the cause of decrease which has operated for so many years back, we 
shall be equally dissatisfied with any or all of these checks to popu- 
lation, as an explanation of the phenomenon. Dr. Thompson, of 
Her Majesty's 58th Eegiment, an indefatigable inquirer into the 
physical characteristics and condition of the aboriginal race, and 
whose opportunities of observation cause much value to attach to his 
opinion, has instituted researches into this branch of our subject, 
and has recorded much important information, to which reference 
may be had. 

" Any remarks which migbt be made on this subject can have 
little force from any other than a professional man. The statement 
of Mr. Heaphy, and the opinion of Dr. McGauran, quoted supra, 
entirely agree with the observation of the writer, with the exception 
that effects of the measles, which swept through the country in 
1853, appear to be much underrated ; and the supposition of the 
existence of the practice of causing abortion by artificial means, is 
quite incorrect. Neither this crime, nor the cognate one of infan- 
ticide, is more general among the Maories, or has been for many 
years, than amongst the Europeans ; on the contrary, the desire for 
living offspring is very great. 

" The small-pox, which was so terrible a scourge to the nations 
of Europe before the discovery of vaccination, and which nearly 
destroyed many of the hunting tribes of North America, has not 
made its appearance in New Zealand, nor has any other European 
disease produced any effects more marked, than those which usually 
attend the visitation of certain epidemics in Europe. 

" Nor, indeed, is it among the causes of mortality of the adults 
that the reason for the decrease of the population is to be sought, so 
much as in the want of fecundity in the females, and the extreme 
unhealthiness of the children actually born. As has been previously 
shown, the average number of deaths in relation to the total popula- 
tion, although very high, is not so remarkable as the relative paucity 
of surviving births. Amongst the Maories, unions between the 
sexes commence at a very early period, and, although the average 
duration of life is unknown, or the average expectation of life at any 
period of it, the great number of men still living who can speak of 
and describe events that happened thirty years ago, in which they 
moved and took part as the mature adults of that day, must lead us 
to suppose that the Maori enjoys, in common with the European, the 
advantage which a temperate climate possesses over a tropical one in 
the prolongation of human life when unchecked by more powerful 
antagonistic influences." 

Use of Spirituous IAquors. 

" The remarks of Mr. Heaphy leave little unsaid in the subject 
of intemperance. The use of spirituous liquors may have exercised 
some influence prejudicial to the increase of the people, especially 
amongst women in a state of pregnancy, but this is not known to be 
the case. In the great district of the "Waikato and its tributaries, 
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whence the information forming the basis of the preceding calcula- 
tions has been derived, the quantity of spirits consumed has been 
small, and has not produced the slightest effect, either on the increase 
or the habits of the people. In fact, while the total adult male 
population has decreased at a rate of 17'34i per cent., and in some 
cases at rates above 30 per cent., the particular adult male population 
of Eangiaohia, has suffered a diminution of only 2'34 per cent. Yet 
more spirits have been consumed in that village than in the whole of 
Waikato put together. I am informed by Mr. Carleton, the Member 
of the House of Representatives for the Bay of Islands, that the 
consumption of spirits in that district, which was at one time very 
great, has materially diminished during the last two years, although 
the same facilities for obtaining spirits exist as heretofore. The 
fact is, that the use of spirits has had no effect upon the numbers 
of the people. The spirit drinker is the exception, and the opportu- 
nities of procuring the stimulant in quantities sufficient to operate 
injuriously on the whole race, do not exist." 

Use of Tobacco. 

"The opinion which the faculty entertain as to the material 
injury which the reproductive functions suffer from the continued 
use of tobacco must be entitled to respect, but it is somewhat 
remarkable that the aboriginal race of New Zealand should be held 
to be the only one that exhibits, on an extensive scale, clear proofs 
of the theory, The Maori women cohabiting with Europeans con- 
sume more tobacco than those remaining in the native settlements, 
simply because they can procure more, yet their production of 
children is increased in a similar ratio. Families of six, nine, and even 
thirteen half-caste children are met with, forming living evidence 
of the fallacy of this doctrine, at least as applicable to this country. 

" It appears, then, that it cannot be directly proved that the 
causes of the decrease of the Maori race arise from the contiguity of 
the Europeans, nor from any diseases introduced by, or habits con- 
tracted from, them. 

" Still, many facts appear on record which tend to show that by 
some mysterious law of nature the intercourse of persons may cause 
disease, even where both parties are in perfect health, more especially 
in cases where the parties are of entirely distinct race. 

" The following observations, extracted from ' Darwin's Natu- 
ralist's Voyage ' (Beagle), will elucidate my meaning. 

" The Rev. J. Williams, in his interesting work ' Narrative of 
Missionary Enterprise,' says : ' The first intercouse between natives 
and Europeans is invariably attended with the introduction of fever, 
dysentery, or some other disease, which carries off numbers of the 
people.' Again, he affirms, ' It is certainly a fact, which cannot be 
controverted, that most of the diseases which have raged in these 
islands during my residence here have been introduced by ships ; and 
what renders the fact more remarkable is, that that there might be 
no appearance of disease among the crew of the ship which conveyed 
this destructive importation. 

" ' This statement is not so extraordinary as at first appears, for 
several cases are recorded of the most malignant fevers having broken 
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out, although the parties themselves who were the causes were not 
afflicted. In the early part of the reign of George III, a prisoner 
who had been confined in a dungeon was taken in a coach with four 
constables before a magistrate, and although the man himself was 
not ill, the four constables died from a short putrid fever, but the 
contagion extended to no others. From these facts it would almost 
appear that the effluvium of one set of men shut up for some time 
together was poisonous when inhaled by others, and possibly more so 
if the men be of different races. 

" ' Captain Beechy (ch. 4, vol. i), states that the inhabitants 
of Pitcairn's Island are firmly convinced that after the arrival of 
every ship they suffer from cutaneous and other disorders. He attri- 
butes this to the change of diet during the time of the visit. 
Dr. McCulloch (' "Western Isles,' vol. ii, p. 32), says, ' it is asserted 
that on the arrival of a stranger (at St. Kilda), all the inhabitants, 
in the common phraseology, catch a cold. In Vancouver's voyage 
there is a somewhat similar statement with regard to Otaheiti. 
Dr. Dieffenbaeh states, that the same fact is universally believed by 
the inhabitants of the Chatham Islands, and in part of New Zealand. 
It is impossible that such a belief should have become universal in 
the northern hemisphere, at the Antipodes, and in the Pacific, without 
some good foundation.' (' Naturalists' Voyage,' p. 436.) Original 
note to the above. 

" Captain Beechey's statement about Pitcairn's Island is corro- 
borated by a gentleman of my acquaintance, who, with four others, 
passed three weeks there in the year 1850. He received letters from 
the island shortly after his departure, stating that the people had 
suffered severely from influenza. But there had been no change of 
diet during the time of the visit. 

" The celebrated traveller, Dr. Livingstone, makes a similar 
observation. He says, ' The Boers, under Potgeiter, visited Delgoa 
Bay for the first time about ten years ago, in order to secure a port 
on the east coast for their Eepublic. They had come from a part of 
the interior where the disease called croup occasionally prevails. 
There was no appearance of disease amongst them at the period of 
their visit, but the Portuguese inhabitants of that bay found that 
they had left it among them, and several adults were cut off by a 
form of the complaint called laryngismus stridulus, the disease of 
which the great Washington died. Similar cases have occurred in 
the South Sea Islands. Ships have left diseases, from which no one 
on board was suffering at the time of their visit.' — ('Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa,' by David Livingstone, 
LL.D., D.C L., p. 649, ed. 1857.)" 

Maori Opinions on Causes of Decrease. 

" The Maories themselves attribute their decadence, in some 
measure, to the introduction of new food and clothing, and the 
attendant change of habits. They affirm, that in former times, when 
their custom was to walk abroad with little clothing, and to pursue 
their ordinary occupations in a state of almost nudity, their skins 
thickened and became insensible to the effects of heat or cold ; and 
moreover, that in those happy days, when fern root and the root of 
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wild convolvulus formed the staple of their diet, their physical 
strength and endurance was great, their health unbroken, and their 
appetite much more worthy of notice than at present. This latter 
manifestation, though difficult of belief, may be true, and in fact, 
the direct consequence of their insufficient clothing, and the greater 
degree of cold to which they were subjected. Baron Liebig, in 
his ' Animal Chemistry,' says, ' Our clothing is in reference to the 
temperature of the body, merely an equivalent for a certain amount 
of food. The more warmly we are clad, the less urgent, up to a 
certain point, becomes the appetite for food, because the loss of heat 
by cooling, and consequently the amount of heat to be supplied by 
food, is diminished. 

" ' If we were to go naked like certain savage tribes, or if, in 
hunting and fishing, we were exposed to the same degree of cold as 
the Samoyedes, we should be able, with ease, to consume lOlbs. of 
fish or flesh, and perhaps a dozen tallow candles into the bargain, 
daily, as warmly-clad travellers have related with astonishment of 
these people.' 

" The Maories subsist mainly on a vegetable diet, and it has been 
alleged that this fact will, to some extent, explain the deficiency of 
vigour which appears to exist in the reproductive powers of the race. 
Kesorting again to comparisons with other countries, to ascertain the 
amount of respect to which this idea is entitled, we find in the life of 
Francis Xavier, ' The Japanese, like all other people who believe in 
metempsychosis, live on vegetable food.' 

" We learn from returns transmitted by English Consuls in 
consequence of inquiries made through Lord Palmerston by the Poor 
Law Commissioners the following facts, relating to some of the 
principal countries of Europe : In Norway, ' the poor consume very 
simple food, — salt herrings, oatmeal porridge, potatoes, and coarse 
oatmeal bread, forming the principal part of their diet. Once or 
twice a week they may obtain a piece of bacon or salt meat, and those 
who live on the coast, or near to rivers or lakes, procure fresh fish.' 

" In Sweden, ' agriculturists in the southern provinces live upon 
salt fish and potatoes ; in the northern provinces porridge and rye- 
bread form their food. Artisans are sometimes able to procure a 
little meat.' 

" In Denmark, ' the principal food of the labouring people is rye- 
bread, groats, potatoes, coffee, butter, cheese, and milk.' 

" In Mecklenburg, ' with these advantages they are able to 
procure a sufficient quantity of good sound food, and occasionally to 
indulge in the use of meat, which falls to the lot of the working 
classes in very few of the countries on the continent of Europe.' 

" In France, ' the food varies in different districts. Throughout 
the district called Landes the food consists in rye-bread, soup of millet, 
cakes made of Indian corn, now-and-then some salt provisions and 
vegetables, — rarely, if ever, butchers' meat. In other parts they eat 
wheat-bread, soup made with vegetables and a little lard or grease 
twice a-day, potatoes, and other vegetables, but seldom butchers' 
meat.' 

" In England, in answer to the question, ' Could a labourer, his 
wife, and four children, subsist on the aggregate earnings of the 
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father, mother, and children, and if so, on what food ? ' 491 parishes 
replied ' with meat,' and 125 parishes, ' barely, or without meat.' 

" In Ireland, the food of the labouring classes consists mainly of 
potatoes and milk, according to Carlton and other popular writers 
in that country. 

" In fine, the fact that a retrograde movement in the numbers of 
the people had fully commenced, and had produced very sensible 
effects before these supposed causes of decrease came into operation, 
must form an insuperable obstacle to the logical maintenance of the 
position, that the decrease is attributable to the lack of animal food, 
or to the adoption of European clothing." 

Causes of Decrease sought among habits proper to the Maories. 

" If we search for the causes of the decrease of the people amongst 
habits which are purely internal, next in order after the depopulating 
intestine wars, we should probably place the frequent custom of 
infanticide. That this custom was a very important obstacle to the 
proper increase of the Maori race may be believed from the fact that 
the writer has met with many instances of women who have destroyed 
from six, and even seven children, offspring of themselves, and mostly 
female. However, the universal testimony of those best qualified to 
judge, is conclusive that this custom has for many years been almost 
extinct. Probably the year 1835 may be named as the period of it 
ceasing to exist. Rare instances have occurred since that date, but 
utterly insufficient in number to have any serious effect on the 
state of the population. 

" At a somewhat later period large wars also terminated ; the 
expeditions of the Waikato tribes against Taranki, in 1836 and 1837, 
and the struggle of the same great sept with Ngatiwhakaue, com- 
mencing in the year 1835 and ending in 1839, being the last 
undertakings of any importance. The siege and capture of Kaipata, 
near Rangiaohia, by the Chief, William Naylor Te Awaitaia and his 
confederate tribes, had proceeded these operations. The battle of 
Te Ihutaroa, to which reference has been previously made, and in 
which the Ngatitipa contested the ownership of about twenty acres 
of land with Ngatipou, occurred in 1846, and occasioned the death of 
thirty-three individuals, some of whom appear in the previous tables ; 
but peace immediately ensued, and the effects of the contest did not 
extend beyond those who died in the field. The numerous petty 
wars which, during the past two or three years, have caused some 
loss to the coast tribes on both sides of the northern island have had 
no effect on the people of Waikato, who have been particularly the 
object of this inquiry." 

Promiscuous Sexual Intercourse. 

Illicit commerce between the sexes, although considerable at 
the present time, was much more extensive in former periods. The 
Maories are unanimous in representing sexual intercourse as 
extremely promiscuous during the times when several families 
inhabited one large house. Captain Cook remarked the prevalence 
of this vice : ' Amongst the females, chastity is lightly esteemed.' 
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And whatever alteration the habits of the people have lately under- 
gone respecting this particular habit, has Deen for the better. 
Therefore, to whatever degree the fecundity of females may be 
affected by practices of this nature, the question of the present 
decline of numbers cannot be solved by adducing as a cause a habit 
which was more general during periods when the race was 
increasing. 

Low Social Habits. 

" The want of cleanliness, in the extended sense in which the 
word is used by Mr. Schackenberg, though by itself insufficient to 
account for the extraordinary mortality to which the New Zealanders 
have lately become subject, will, joined to the other habits which 
characterize a low state of civilization, have considerable effect in 
shortening the duration of human life. 

" Eangiaohia presents to our notice a decrease of 13 - 10 per cent, 
on its total population as compared with 19 - 42, the percentage loss 
sustained by the total population of the district over which these 
inquiries have been extended, and that place has been noted as the 
earliest in commencing the cultivation of wheat, and adopting, as far 
as they have been adopted, European clothing and habits." 

Life prolonged, but number of Births not increased by improvement 
in Social Condition. 

" But it does not appear that the improvements of civilization 
have a similar effect upon the number of births, at least in old and 
well-populated countries. Thus in England : — 

For the ten years ending 1811, the births were one in 31 J 
„ ,, deaths „ 53$ 

„ 1821, births „ 31f 

i, ,, deaths ,, 60£ 

„ 1831, births „ 34* 

,, „ deaths „ 58£ 

Mortality amongst Children, caused by low Social Habits and 
Unfit Food. 

" The proposition of Mr. Schnackenberg, taken in its extended 
sense, as applying to a generally low social and moral condition, 
appears to apply with greater force to the non-adult than to the 
adult members of the population. The great mortality among the 
youth of both sexes under the age of 14, is very great, not only 
relatively to the total population, but actually. Out of a total of 

Eersons of both sexes under 14 years of age in 1844, of 475 only 283 
ave survived to the present time, exhibiting a loss of upwards of 
40 per cent. And if it be considered that to supply these 475 a 
number of births must have taken place of which, judging from the 
previous inquiries on this subject, one-half died before the enumera- 
tion, leaving 475 as the survivors, the loss to the non-adult population 
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appears astonishing, amounting to above 70 per cent. Of 15 children, 
eight male and seven female, who, at the taking of the census in 1844 
were infants unnamed, and who appear in the statements as ' pepe ' 
or ' infant,' only two now remain alive, one male and one female. 

" There can be little doubt that unwholesome food and insuffi- 
cient clothing must be much more prejudicial in their effects on the 
young than on those who, besides possessing the greater vitality of 
manhood, have proved the strength of their constitutions by living 
through these hardships. The great amelioration which care and 
attention affect in the health of the young may be gathered from a 
table compiled by Dr. Mitchell, with reference to the children in 
Christ's Hospital, and quoted by Mr. Porter in his work so often 
referred to. 

" It will be seen from the return annexed how very small the rate 
of mortality has been in that establishment throughout the period 
referred to, viz., from 1813 to 1833. ' This circumstance shows how 
very instrumental in preserving life during childhood are substan- 
tial clothing, an abundance of wholesome food, good lodging, 
healthful exercise in the hours allowed for recreation, and immediate 
attention on the first appearance of sickness under the care of skilful 
medical men.' 



1814 to 1818 
1819 „ 1823 
1824 „ 1828 
1829 „ 1833 



Average Number 

of 

Children in 

Christ's Hospital. 



1026 
1038 -6 
1082 -4 
1134 



Deaths. 



51 
44 
40 
36 



" It thus appears that in the first five years, viz., from 1814 to 
1818, the annual mortality was 1 in 100 ; that in the next five years, 
from 1819 to 1823, the rate was only 1 in 118 ; that in the five years 
from 1824 to 1828, it was further diminished to 1 in 135, and that 
in the last quinquennial period, the annual mortality was no greater 
than 1 in 157|- of the children. 

" The average annual number of children in the establishment 
during the last three periods, embracing a duration of time of fifteen 
years, was 1,085 ; and the average annual number of deaths was 8 ; 
exhibiting an average annual mortality of 1 in 135j, or 1 in ^-g-th 
for the whole period of fifteen years. 

" Among the 475 Maori children who appear in the census of 1844, 
192 deaths have taken place during a period of fourteen years, or, 
the mortality has been at the rate of 1 in 2^ for the whole period, or 
1 in 34f annually. An error will be apparent in this comparison, for 
every year as it passed by would add a certain number of these 
475 children to the class of adults or persons above 14 years of age, 
and all the survivors are now upwards of 14. This error, however, 
operates in favour of the health of the Maories in the comparison, 
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for the ordinary mortality is much greater among persons under the 
age of 14 years than among the class between 14 and 28. 

" The average annual number of children in the school conducted 
by the Eev. J. Morgan, at Otawhao, near Rangiaohia, during the 
period extending from 1849 to 1858 has been 54, deducting those 
who did not remain six months in the establishment. The total 
number of deaths that have occurred among these children, including 
those who returned to the native settlement on the approach of 
death, as the custom is, have been four Maori and two half-castes ; 
total six. Thus the mortality in this establishment during the whole 
period of its existence has been 1 in 9, or an average annual mortality 
of 1 in 81. 

" The average rates of annual mortality among these three classes 
of non-adults will thus appear : — 

In Christ's Hospital, one death annually in 135J 
„ the Otawhar school, ,, 81 

„ the native villages, ,, 34| 

" These facts tend to show how greatly the expectation of life may 
be increased during the years of childhood by good lodging and 
abundance of wholesome food, combined with a rational mode of 
discipline both moral and medical. And this great improvement as 
regards the health of the children in the Otawhao establishment has 
been obtained, notwithstanding the extreme scantiness of their 
clothing which, especially during the winter, when the thermometer 
during the night frequently registers 27° and even 25° Fahrenheit, is 
utterly inadequate to retain the proper amount of animal heat. The 
only peculiarity of the food consumed by these children is, that the 
staple is wheat and wheaten flour instead of potatoes, and at all seasons 
of the year abundance of milk is supplied them. 

" Had the rate of mortality which forms the rule in Mr. Morgan's 
school obtained amongst the children in the native settlements during 
the last fourteen years, the deaths between 1844 and 1858 would 
have been 82 instead of 192. The effect which such a beneficial 
change in the health of the young must have upon the movement 
of the entire population is too apparent to need remark. 

" It will appear, then, that with the exception of the debased 
social habits which usually attend a low condition of civilization, the 
previous inquiries have failed to discover any causes whose operations 
have been sufficiently influenced to account for the extraordinary 
symptoms which have characterized the aboriginal people of this 
country from a period commencing about the year 1830. The 
causes of decrease usually assigned have been successfully investi- 
gated, and have failed to afford any satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon." 

(I.) — Suggested Causes of Decrease : Doctrine of Special 
Providential Interference. 

" A doctrine has been asserted, and has found favour with some, 
that as nations rise and fall, and populations increase and decrease 
at the will of the Divine Providence, peculiar facts, such as those 
which form the subject of this inquiry may be simply attributed to 
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the exercise of such a Divine decree. It is, however, a character- 
istic of the plan of management under which the affairs of the world 
are administered, that the will of Providence is always carried into 
effect by ordinary means, and the most extraordinary results may be 
traced to the operation of simple natural causes. The laws which 
govern the production of the human species are, it must be admitted, 
very obscure, but it is not reasonable on that account to relieve 
ourselves from the difficulty by resorting to the doctrine of special 
providential interferences. Even in individual cases we may recall 
singular instances of eccentricity in Nature's operations with respect 
to reproduction, many of which are as worthy to be attributed to a 
suspension of Nature's laws as the present position of the Maori 
population. 

" Thus, we read in the Greek history of the twenty daughters of 
Danaus, and these are matched by as many wives of another man. 
Bruce tells us that women in eastern countries have children only 
for nine years ; yet how prodigiously their populations have extended. 
Gideon had no fewer than seventy sons by his wives, besides one by 
his concumbine. Bruce says, ' the Imam of Sama was not an old 
man when I was in Arabia Felix in 1769, but he had eighty-eight 
children alive, of whom only fourteen were sons. The Priest of the 
Nile had seventy and odd children, of whom, as I remember, above 
fifty were daughters.' Gibbon says in his history, ' the total amount 
of this imperfect calculation,' (of the people of the Roman empire 
in the time of Claudius), 'would raise to about 120 millions of 
persons, a degree of population which possibly exceeds that of modern 
Europe.' The curious inquirer who is anxious to ascertain the 
increase or decrease of the population of Europe during 1,700 years 
must calculate whether the addition of Northern Europe is a compen- 
sation for the loss of the African and Asiatic provinces of the Boman 
empire. The population of England and Wales decreased during 
the decade of years ending 1710, — the population in 1700 being 
5,134,516, and in 1710, 5,066,516.' Henry VIII had six wives and 
three children. _ Solomon had five hundred wives and one son. And 
among the married ecclesiastics of England the number of children 
born to a clerk seems to increase in an inverse ratio with the value 
of his living." 

(II.) — Use of Putrid Corn commenced about 1830. 

" In order to discover what the natural causes of decrease have 
been and are, we should, on the supposition that the retrograde 
change in the progress of the population commenced about the year 
1830, first inquire whether any marked change took place in* the 
habits or food of the people at about that period. And it is remark- 
able that about that time the discovery of the art of manufacturing 
putrid corn by continued steeping in water was made. From the date 
of that event this food, eaten in a state of most offensive putrescence, 
passed rapidly into general use, not merely as an occasional delicacy 
as in the case with dried sharks and other matter used as food in a 
semi-decayed state both here and in the Polynesian Islands, but as 
an universal daily staple of diet. Every Maori who has attained the 
age of 40 years can remember the introduction of this noxious 
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substance ; and it is remarkable that at Rangiaohia, where it began 
first to grow into disfavour, displaced by the wheat which, under the 
energetic encouragement of the Rev. J. Morgan, rose into notice and 
gradually displaced the ' kaanga kopiro,' the decrease of the popu- 
lation has been 33 per cent, below the general average. 

" The date of this unhappy discovery was more perfectly fixed by 
an inquiry made from a female Ngapuhi slave, on whose arm was 
tattooed ' J. T. (anchor) 1824.' This record proved to have been 
made by a sailor with whom the woman cohabited for a short time 
in the Bay of Islands ; and in reply to a question, she stated that 
this unwholesome food was discovered and brought into use a few 
years after that inscription was made. 

" Without attempting to ascribe any effects to the continued aDd 
large use of putrid corn as an article of food, an attempt to which 
neither special education nor knowledge subsequently acquired render 
me competent, I will simply quote from Baren Liebig's ' Animal 
Chemistry ' some observations which seem pertinent to this subject. 

" ' By the recognition of the cause and propagation of putrefac- 
tion in complex organic atoms, the question of the nature of many 
contagions and miasms is rendered capable of simple solution, and is 
deduced to the following : — 

" ' Do facts exist, which prove that the state of the transformation 
or putrefaction of a substance is propagated likewise to any parts or 
constituents of the living body ; that by contact with the putrefying 
body, a state is induced in those parts, like that in which the 
particles of the putrefying body themselves are ? The question must 

be answered decidedly in the affirmative It is a 

fact that the use of several kinds of food, as flesh, ham, sausages, in 
certain states of decomposition, is followed in healthy persons by the 
most dangerous symptoms, and even death.* 

* [Mr. Hendriks has directed my attention to the opinion expressed in 1854, by 
Bishop Selwyn, on the ill effects which his lordship had also noticed in New Zealand 
as arising from the practice of eating putrid grain. The bishop's conclusion on the 
future of the Maori population, are not however quite so gloomy as those of the 
enumerators on the occasion of Mr. Fenton's inquiries. As the readers of this 
Journal will doubtless be glad to have the substance of Bishop Selwyn's remarks 
preserved for reference, the annexed extract, from notes made on the occasion, are 
annexed. — Ed. 8. J."] 

" At the Quarterly meeting of the Mayfair District Association of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, held in May, 1854, in the Curzon Schoolrooms, 
Market Street, Mayfair, a lecture was delivered by the Right Bev. the Lord Bishop 
of New Zealand, on the subject of the Melanesia^ Mission,. A numerous company 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled on the interesting occasion. The chair was 
taken by the Bev. Henry Howard, Bector of St. George's, Hanover Square, in the 
absence of Earl Howe, who was prevented attending by ill-health. 

" The Bev. Mr. Hawkins, Minister of Curzon Chapel, having opened the proceed- 
ings by offering up prayer, proceeded to read a statement of the progress of the 
district branch of the Parent Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which was 
established about a year ago. 

" After having been introduced to the meeting by the Bev. Chairman, 

" The Bishop of New Zealand commenced his address by briefly sketching the 
origin of the missionary work in the islands of the Pacific Ocean, where the light 
of the Gospel first begun to dawn at the opening of the present century. After a 
lengthened address, in answer to a request from the chairman, 
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" It ia admitted that the continued use of salt meat, or inferior 
food, causes the most surprising change in the vital processes, and 
in particular, that it is a principal source of scrofula. This disease, 
developing itself in various forms, — tumours, tabes mesent., and con- 
sumption, and other lung diseases, besides a general prostration of 
vital energy, both mental and physical, has been, and is, the great 
destructive agent that has made such frightful inroads into the 
numbers of the Maori people. In feet, the Maori constitution 
appears to be rotten. A slight attack of illness, which would scarcely 
detain the European from his ordinary occupations, strikes down the 
Maori, and the prostration is so complete that permanent recovery 
is the exception. 

" Will not the saturation of the whole system with this fearful 
disease solve also, in some measure, the problem of the unprolificness 
of the females, an equal share in the want of vigour being ascribed 
from the same cause to the males ? 

" These suggestions are made with the greatest diffidence, and 
only with the hope before expressed that practical medicine will 
decide whether this view is just, or whether it must be rejected." 

(III.) — Long continued Intermixture of Blood. 

" One other cause of depopulation suggests itself to the mind of 
the writer : — The constant intermixture of Hood during the twenty 

" The Bishop of New Zealand again rose and explained, for the information of his 
auditory, that having heard it often stated that by some mysterious law, as it 
■were, the native races melted away before the advance of civilization, he endea- 
voured, as soon as he arrived in New Zealand, to ascertain whether that opinion 
was really founded in fact. With that view he induced the missionaries to take a 
census of a large community, consisting of 35,000 souls, registering the name of 
every man, woman, and child. He had had that document revised from time to 
time, and found the reason for the disappearance of the native races of New 
Zealand, and that was, that the natives took the advantages which civilization 
introduced among them, and converted them into a curse instead of a blessing to 
them. He spoke in particular of the article of Indian com or maize, which was 
one of the great instruments employed for saving the people from starvation in the 
late famine in Ireland. The natives allowed the article to steep for two months in 
a running stream, in order to soften it until it got into a state of putridity, and 
then mothers gave it to their young children. The consequence was, that many 
native mothers who had as many as ten children born to them, did not succeed in 
rearing one of their offspring. This was the cause of the great mortality among 
native children — as was evident from the fact that the wives of English mis- 
sionaries who had as many as ten or twelve children born to them, often reared 
every one of them. The adult native population had also a habit of abusing the 
English blanket — wearing it about them in all states, getting it soaking wet, and 
then sleeping in it, thus producing those frequent pulmonary complaints which 
carried off many of the adults. An improvement was however now taking place, in 
the habits of the natives in these respects. There were now thirty or forty water- 
mills erected at intervals all along the coast of New Zealand for grinding corn, and 
the people were being fed with bread made from flour. In this way children were 
thriving, and the population, in many cases, was actually on the increase. There 
was still a considerable remnant of the native race, who, he believed, would strike 
root downwards and throw their branches upwards, and by their amalgamation 
with Europeans, a race would spring up all the better because of its mixed origin 
(hear, hear)." 
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generations that the Maories have occupied this country. In the 
ranks of the lower animals it is known that breeding ' in and in ' for 
two or three generations is quite sufficient to take from the race-horse 
his speed, from the game-cock his courage and activity, from the dog 
his strength, and from all, their health and energy. Does not the 
same natural law govern the human species ? 

"How completely and constantly this handful of people have 
intermingled may be judged from the appended statement, in which 
the names of many well-known chiefs of tribes, now far separated and 
sometimes hostile, may be recognized as relatives of each other, and 
in fact forming one large family. The scheme might easily be 
extended until the entire population was included. Had the various 
intermarriages been added, a perfectly mixed plan of consanguinity 
would have been exhibited, If such is the condition of the aristo- 
cracy, how constantly and intimately the persons of inferior rank 
must have interfused whose opportunities of marrying were usually 
confined to their own tribe. 

" The words ' run out,' present no definite meaning to the philo- 
logist ; but the confused idea which they suggest to the mind, of a 
race of animals whose higher physical qualities have disappeared and 
whose chief characteristics are utter loss of energy and vital force, is 
perfectly realized by the present aspect of the aborigines of this 
country." 

" In concluding this branch of the subject," Mr Penton remarks, 
that " it is possible that another cause of decrease may be found 
entirely overriding all those previously suggested. There may be a 
law of Nature, mysterious and inscrutable, under which no species 
can perpetuate itself beyond a certain period. We know that races 
of plants and animals have died out, while the almost simultaneous 
extinction of large families, possibly widely- scattered over the world, 
is a recognized fact. If families die out in accordance with this 
mysterious dispensation should not also nations ? 

" It can scarcely be questioned, that it is one of the duties of a 
Government to use every endeavour not only to encourage the people 
under its care in the growth of civuization and respect for the laws, 
but also to direct and assist them in the attainment of such material 
advancement as is necessary to the preservation of the public health, 
and the proper increase of its numbers. It is true, that prudence 
cannot be enforced by laws, without a great violation of natural 
liberty, and a risk of producing more evil than good ; but still the 
very great influence of a just and enlightened Government, and the 
effect of perfect security of property in creating habits of prudence, 
cannot for a moment be questioned. 

" It will, perhaps, be considered out of place, in a bare investiga- 
tion of this character, to refer to measures which may be adopted for 
the successful recuperation of this population, especially as it is a 
matter of great difficulty to examine questions of this nature without 
touching upon matters which belong rather to the politician than the 
collector of statistics. But brief allusion may be not unfitly made to 
what appears to be the principal ' conclusion of the matter.' 

" Besides the measures which have lately been sanctioned by the 
legislature for imparting to the New Zealanders the benefits of law 
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and civil institutions, the remedies to be employed for arresting the 
decay of the race must be directed to the improvement of their social 
condition by giving security and performance to their possession and 
occupation of land, and encouraging the growth of grass, so as to 
augment their material resources and enable them to obtain better food 
and clothing. There are, in the case of the Maories, no pre-existing 
impediments to the accomplishment of these objects. Unlike the 
hunting races of the New World, or the shepherd tribes of Asia, they 
have already, from the physical character of the country, and the 
utter absence of game and animals of the chase, been impelled into 
the position from which civilization takes its first upward step ; and 
the lands are already assigned definitively to certain owners, although 
the boundaries of territorial rights are uncertain, and the titles are 
generally obscure and often conflicting. Still the principal is recog- 
nized and rational, and towards the carrying out of any scheme of 
advancement of social condition or settlement of titles to land, the 
people themselves are anxious to give their aid. 

" Under the above definition are included all those measures of 
amelioration which a Government, without exceeding its legitimate 
functions, may be fitly called upon and qualified to undertake. 

" Thus, by giving security and permanence to the occupation and 
possession of land, will be achieved the grand requisite of civilization, 
— fixity of residence. Good houses, intended to endure, will arise 
on land, of which the tenure seems secure, and which may descend, 
with its improvements, to the children of the tenant whose labour 
is making it of value. By the exercise of the power of alienation a 
class of European settlers will be brought amongst them, who will, 
by example and instruction, wean the Maories i'rom their present 
desultory plan of agriculture to a system based upon the feeling of a 
perpetual right in the cultivator and his successors, and who will, 
moreover, cause them to apprehend that the secret which they have 
for many years been trying to find out, viz., the art of living without 
labour, is one which will never be discovered. Permanent fences will 
be recognized as a necessity. The cultivated grasses which will 
immediately follow, or which may precede the division and legal 
tenure of land, will maintain sheep to furnish an annual income from 
their wool ; and cows, whose milk will supply a nutritious food to the 
young, and may reduce the mortality among that class of the popula- 
tion to the rate obtaining in the Otawhao establishment. 

" The diversion of the habits of the people into new and unprofit- 
able channels, such as result from the possession of a breed of high 
horses, fit only for tribes of hunters, or the ownership of sea-going 
vessels which they are incompetent to manage, and which not 
uncommonly end a short career in loss and disappointment, is not so 
beneficial a direction of their energies as the encouragement and 
instruction of their natural tastes and ancient habits as cultivators of 
the soil. 

" To enlarge upon these subjects in this paper would be out of 
place. A quotation, however, is added, forming the remainder of 
Mr. Heaphy's report, as that gentleman's reflections seem to have 
terminated in the same conclusion which has already been frequently 
expressed in writing by the collator in other papers. ' I find,' he 
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says, ' a population of 235 Maories, with a cultivated area of 168 
acres. These 235 souls occupied an area of 35,000 acres of waste 
land, or in a proportion of 149 acres to each soul. The area of 
cultivated land appears to be low; but the Maori has no idea of 
turning old calculations to account. They are suffered to become 
overgrown with docks or thistle, and after a few months' neglect have 
no claim to be included in the statistics of cultivated land. I am 
aware that any matured plan for the amelioration of the condition of 
the natives should be governed by the results deduced from the 
whole census in its completion ; but I cannot omit now suggesting 
that every means should, be taken to induce Maori to turn into 
pasture their old cultivations. 

" For the 168 acres of cultivated land included in the returns, there 
are about a thousand acres of old clearings, all of which, before the 
weeds had made head, would have been eminently adapted for grass, 
and would have required but little after attention or culture. These 
are now the strongholds of the burr, and no wool can be usefully 
grown in their vicinity. On grass lands so situated, always in 
convenient places, and near their villages, the natives might easily 
maintain a sufficient number of cows to afford a wholesome and 
nutritious food for their children ; milk instead of dried shark and 
stinking corn. 

" "While land and cultivations are in common, and while the native 
has no sole and individual interest in the land cultivated, and the 
locality inhabited, the incentive to steady industry will not oTercome 
the propensity to roving and idleness. Securing to an individual by 
means of a crown grant, his holding, even if it be but a small area, 
will, in inducing continued residence on the spot, its improvement 
year by year, and the natural collection around it; — of the appliances 
that lead to comfort, such security of tenure, will, I believe, conduce 
more to the improvement of the Maori than any plan that has yet 
been proposed, and will cause him, and his successors, to respect the 
laws of the power, which, in their first exercise, secured to him a 
status and an independence, an immunity from the encroachments of 
chief or tribe." 

A scheme for settling the Native to land, somewhat analagous to 
the system pursued by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers,* is appended by 
Mr. Fenton to this paper, he styles it a " Scheme for the partition 
and enfranchisement of lands held under native tenure." The opera- 
tion which, he states, would be simple and without risk to the 
European Government or people ; the whole management and 
responsibility of the transaction resting with the Maori alone, guided 
only by the judicial officer of the district. The operation of this 
machinery would be slow; as none but the valuable land would 
probably be desired to be enrolled, the mountainous or barren districts 
being left for pigruns, or sale, to the Government. But no plan 
can effect this great object with speed. It must be remembered that 

* See " Hallam's History." 
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the process of separating common titles and apportioning lands is not 
yet completed even in England. The number of acres of common 
land brought into cultivation from the beginning of the reign of 
George III, to the end of the year 1834, was 6,840,540, and the 
number of Enclosure Acts passed by the Legislature for this purpose 
during the period, was 3,742, and the process is still going on. 

The devotion of the abandoned lands to pasture, and the 
expediency of encouraging generally among the Maoriea, the culti- 
vation of the artificial grasses, has already been urged by Mr. Eenton 
in other papers. This question is of very great and varied importance, 
embracing a much toider field than the simple recuperation of a popu- 
lation, or the retardation of its decay, though in itself an object of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant exertion for its attainmont. 

In concluding his memorandum, Mr. Fenton states, as an 
apology for defects and want of consecutiveness therein, that it 
has been written in circumstances often of considerable mechanical 
inconvenience, adverse to the elaborations, or even the retention of a 
connected train of thought, circumstances, the difficulty of which has 
been increased by the impossibility of access to many necessary 
documents and books of reference. 
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